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V.— VICA POTA. 

In the Ludus de morte Caesaris, that scurrilous but amusing 
diatribe against the deceased Claudius, Seneca briefly mentions 
Vica Pota, one of the obscurest of the many obscure Roman 
deities. The passage in question occurs in 9, 4 and reads as 
follows : " Proximus interrogatur sententiam Diespiter Vicae 
Potae Alius, et ipse designatus consul, nummulariolus: hoc quaestu 
se sustinebat, vendere civitatulas solebat." 

The earliest reference to the goddess is found in Cicero, De 
Leg. II, 11, 28, "Virtutes enim, non vitia consecrare decet. 
araque vetusta in Palatio Febris et altera Esquiliis Malae Fortunae 
detestanda, atque omnia eius modi repudianda sunt, quod si 
fingenda nomina, Vicae Potae potius vincendi atque potiundi, 
Statae standi cognominaque Statoris et Invicti Iovis, rerum ex- 
petundarum nomina, Salutis, Honoris, Opis, Victoriae." Such 
at least is the reading of the codices, but the majority of editors 
would bracket as glosses the gerunds vincendi, potiundi and 
standi. Whether we grant or deny that Cicero derived the name 
Vica Pota from vinco and potior has little bearing on the aim 
of this investigation, for we have certain proof that in the early 
Empire the goddess Vica Pota was completely identified with 
Victoria. The evidence may be seen in the passages next cited. 
Livy II, 7, 12, after telling how, in the first year of the Republic, 
P. Valerius aroused suspicion by beginning to erect a house on 
the summit of the Velia, and how, in indignation at the fickleness 
of the people, he decided to build at the foot of the hill, says : 
" Delata confestim materia omnis infra Veliam, et, ubi nunc Vicae 
Potae est, domus in infimo clivo aedificata." Plutarch, Poplicola 
10, gives the same tradition (on-ou vvv Up6> £tmv oiiW iioras) ; and 
Asconius, in his commentary on Cicero's oration In Pisonem 52, 
shows the popular identification of Vica Pota and Victoria by his 
statement: "Iulius Hyginus dicit ... P. Valerio Volesi filio 
Publicolae aedium publice locum sub Veliis, ubi nunc aedis 
Victoriae est, populum in lege quam ipse tulerat concessisse." 

Without exception, every scholar who has treated the subject 
identifies Vica Pota with Victoria and follows the lead of Cicero, 
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or the interpolator of Cicero, in deriving the name itself from 

Vvik, seen in vinco, victor, etc., and n/ po-t, seen in the Sanskrit 

patis, Greek n-do-ir, Latin potts, posse, potior. That is to say, Vica 

Pota is the victorious possessor, or the goddess powerful in victory. 

But how explain "Diespiter Vicae Potae filius"? So far as 
I know, there is no myth which names Victory as the mother 
of Jupiter (or rather Diespiter, for Seneca distinguishes the one 
from the other). It might be possible to identify Vica Pota with 
Victoria, and at the same time explain "Diespiter Vicae Potae 
filius", by recalling the Greek myth according to which Zeus 
supplanted his father, Kronos, and in so far might be called the 
son of Victory. Yet if Seneca had a Greek myth in mind, why 
did he give the two deities distinctively Latin names ? 

Buecheler, in his annoted edition of the Apocolocyntosis, says 
that the point of the jest seems to lie in the double reference to 
victory in war and victory in private gain. Diespiter is not only 
victorious in war, he is also a kind 'of money-broker, who gets 
rich by selling the rights of citizenship. In a word, he is one 
of the Emperor's freedmen, who employed their great influence 
to acquire wealth. Buecheler also thinks that the god is called 
Diespiter because under that name he was worshipped by the 
Fetiales, whose ritual Claudius restored (cf. Suetonius, Claud. 25), 
and that his relation to war is manifested by the genealogizing 
addition, "Vicae Potae filius." Preller, Rom. Myth. II, 245, 
follows the usual tradition in identifying Vica Pota with Victoria, 
but admits that in the Seneca passage she seems to be a goddess 
of gain. His theory that Vica Pota may possibly be identical 
with the Etruscan Lasa Vecu has little probability and no helpful- 
ness. Ball, 1 following Schenkl, points out the fact that Cicero 
apparently identifies Dispiter and Pluto with Plutus, and that 
Phaedrus calls Plutus the son of Fortuna. He further suggests 
that "Seneca . . . may have held a reminiscence of some of these 
associations in view of Diespiter's financial dealings." 

The comments of Buecheler and Ball, however plausible they 
may be, certainly fail to give a satisfactory explanation of the 
jest in its entirety. I wish to offer an interpretation, radically 

1 The Satire of Seneca on the Apotheosis of Claudius, p. 201. He cites 
Cicero, De Nat. Deorum II, 26, 66, " Terrena autem vis omnis atque natura 
Diti patri dedicata est, qui Dives, ut apud Graecos TUovtuv, quia et recidunt 
omnia in terras et oriuntur a terris"; Lactantius, Inst. Div. I, 14; Phaedrus 
IV, 12, 5 ; and others. 
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different in its nature from those already mentioned, and based 
primarily on the etymology of Vica Pota. 1 According to my 
view, Vica Pota is derived from \Zvik and Vp°-t> the former not 
the root meaning " to conquer ", but that meaning " to enter ", 
as seen in Skr. vie. = settlement, community, people, and veca = 
village ; Gk. oikos ; Lat. vlcus. Vica Pota, then, is the same as 
Skr. vicpati (Epic vicam pati) = lord of the people (epithet of 
Agni), and fern, vicpatnl (Vedic, as applied to the fire of 
attrition); Zend vlcpaiti = master of the people; Lith. veszpatis = 
lord (only of god and the king) ; Old Pruss. Waispattin (fern, 
ace.) = matrem familias. 

In seeking to trace the history of the word down to its trans- 
formation into the classical Latin form, several possibilities 
present themselves. From the pro-ethnic nature of the word we 
might have expected it to come down as vicpotis ; but it would 
have been difficult for such a form to survive unchanged, as the 
combination cp was apparently unknown to the Latin language 2 
and, therefore, must have sounded harsh to the Roman ear. 
Again, we have seen that in Sanskrit there was a form with the 
first member inflected, vicam pati, as well as the compounded 
vicpati. So we might postulate a Latin form vicom potis, 
weakened to vic5m potis. Finally, the word may have been, 
according to the regular laws of composition in Latin, vicopotis, 
weakened to vicupotis or vicipotis. Whether it was vicom potis 
or vicupotis, we must suppose that it was corrupted to Vica Pota 
partly through the popular derivation from vinco and potior, 
partly from the analogy of such forms as Anna Perenna, Dea 
Dia, Fauna Fatua, Aius Locutius, etc. 

If this etymology is correct, then Vica Pota means not " she 
who conquers and possesses ", or " the victorious possessor ", 
but "the mistress of the people", or "the mistress of cities". 3 

1 In his Religion u. Kultus d. Romer, Mailer's Handbuch V, 4, 196, Wissowa 
seems to me to be far astray when he says that some of the ancient gram- 
marians derived Vica Pota from vinco and potior, others from victus unipotus, 
and that Seneca probably had the latter derivation in mind. On the contrary, 
the "Victua et Potua" of Arnobius (III, 25) have nothing to do with Vica 
Pota, but are analogous in formation and meaning to those other deified 
abstractions, Educa, Cuba, Statina, etc. 

8 1 have been unable to discover any native Latin word with the combina- 
tion cp, 

'Following the proposed etymology, it is probable that the t is long — 
Vica Pota. Cf. olnoc , vlcus. 
22 
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It is quite possible that the Romans of Cicero's time and later 
were mistaken in identifying Vica Pota with Victoria. Now to 
what goddess above all others should the epithet "Mistress of 
Cities" be applied? And what goddess was the mother of 
Jupiter (or Diespiter) ? The evident reply is Cybele, the Great 
Mother, of whom Lucretius II, 606-7, says, 

Muralique caput summum cinxere corona 
Eximiis munita locis quia sustinet urbes. 

We have already seen that Claudius restored the ritual of the 
Fetiales, whose patron god was Diespiter (cf. Buecheler, 1. c.) ; 
and it is also known that he interested himself in the worship 
of Cybele. 1 With his scholarly and antiquarian leanings, so 
undeservedly ridiculed by ancient and modern writers, it is well 
within the bounds of probability that he may have identified 
Vica Pota with Cybele, and thus afforded Seneca an opportunity 
for his jest, " Diespiter Vicae Potae filius ". 2 In " Diespiter . . . 
et ipse designatus consul, nummulariolus ", we see a probable 
reference to one of the Emperor's rich freedmen, who used his 
high position for financial gain (cf. Buecheler, 1. c). The 
additional explanation is then volunteered that he made his 
living by selling the rights of citizenship, than which nothing 
would more naturally be at the disposal of the son of Vica Pota, 
the Mistress of Cities. 3 

University op Rochester. CHARLES riOEING. 

*Cf. Showerman, Trans. A. P. A. 31, 58, and The Great Mother of the 
Gods, Bull. No. 43 of University of Wisconsin, p. 270. 

s From the first introduction of the rites of Cybele into Rome, she seems to 
have been connected with Victoria. When the sacred image was brought 
from Pessinus in 204 B. c, it was deposited in the temple of Victoria on the 
Palatine, and remained there until 291, the date of the dedication of the 
temple newly erected for Cybele. Was this merely a prophecy of victory 
over the Carthaginians? Probably, though it has occurred to me that in the 
minds of the people Vica Pota may have been the connecting link between 
the two goddesses. 

To identify the temple of Vica Pota " infra Veliam " with the shrine of 
Cybele shown in the relief on the tomb of the Gens Hateria (cf. Showerman, 
The Great Mother, p. 313) would be a conjecture altogether too rash. 

3 It is hardly necessary to remark that the identification of Vica Pota with 
Cybele may be rejected without affecting the acceptance of the proposed 
etymology. 



